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TO OUR READERS. 


WE have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things fo be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c. ? 

Il. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? 

III. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains? 

-VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ? 

VII. Exercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise? 

VIII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of theday? What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing? Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.t How are prohibited articles obtained ? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received ; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals, 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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LABORS OF THE HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, JUN. 


In our last number a sketch of Mr. Rantoul’s labors in 
the Legislature was given, with a very brief view of the 
progress of the cause for which he so ardently labored. 
Divine Providence seemed to have peculiarly fitted him 
to meet its vast responsibilities. In a single article we 
could not find room to do justice to his eminent labors and 
his self-sacrificing spirit. We cannot commence the present 
number better than by taking a general view of the state 
of the controversy when he commenced. The advocates 
of the gallows have always had a narrow field. Sensible 
of this, perhaps they have fought with more desperation. 
The arguments may be arranged under two heads: the 
Theological and the Expedient. The Bible is always 
appealed to against every reform. The advocates of War, 
Slavery, Intemperance, and the Gallows, think they find 
a support within its sacred pages. The first covenant» 
with its ordinances of divine service and a worldly sanc- 
tuary, is especially employed. There they rest amid ‘its 
shadows and darkness. ‘The usual course is to go back 
to Noah’s Ark, and, as the first green spot appears, to plant 
there a gallows! Of course, to venture farther back would 


endanger the whole theory ; for Heaven, in its mercy, care- 
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fully guarded the life of the first murderer: ‘ The Lord said 
unto him, Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance 
shall be taken on him seven-fold. And the Lord set a 
mark on Cain, lest any, finding him, should slay him.” 

The next step was to the Mosaic Code. But here, to 
use a very homely phrase, if you gave rope enough, the 
advocate of the punishment of death was sure to hang 
himself; for the Jewish Lawgiver had incorporated thirty- 
four capital offences into his code. Among his laws were 
the following: ‘He that smiteth his father or mother, 
shall surely be put to death. + ‘ Ye shall not afflict any 
widow or fatherless child.... My wrath shall wax hot, 
and I will kill you with the sword.’ $= ‘ Ye shall keep 
the Sabbath.... Every one that defileth it shall surely be 
put to death.’ || The sternest advocate of the ‘old law’ 
did not want such a code. Here was a dithculty. Dr. 
Cheever, and a few leading spirits like him, saw the trouble. 
There was only one course to be pursued. The whole 
could not be adopted: to deny the whole, or to question 
the inspiration of the Jewish Teacher, would not answer. 
The whole ground, therefore, was narrowed down to one 
single crime, Murder. Dr. Cheever could do this, and he 
was no skeptic! Any man not of the dominant religious 
party could not even question a single portion of the whole 
code, without being accused of infidelity. What a mighty 
difference it makes in this world to what sect a man hap- 
pens to be attached! One is a saint, and is on his way to 
heaven; the other is a devil, and is nearing rapidly the 
infernal regions; to that region of woe, over the gates of 
which Dante affixed so terrible an inscription: — 

‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate :’ 


‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here!’ § 








* Gen. iv. 165. 
+ Exod. xxi. 15. t Exod. xxii. 22. || Exod. xxxi. 14. 


§ Dante, Canto iii. The whole of this celebrated inscription has been 
faithfully translated by Cary. 
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Mr. Rantoul protested against such wholesale censure. 
He venerated the Scriptures, and he would clear them of 
the inconsistent interpretations of his opponents. He 
would, at once, show that the world had a better Teacher, 
and a higher dispensation. He would ask, with great 
force: ‘ Because a peculiar people, under the most peculiar 
circumstances, by as express an interposition of Heaven as 
that which directed Abraham to offer up Isaac, were com- 
manded to punish certain crimes with death, shall we, a 
polished and humane people, whose moral sensibility is 
deeply wounded by the spectacle, under circumstances 
essentially opposite to theirs, without warrant, violate the 
great command, which says to the legislator as well as to 
the subject, Thou shalt not kill?’* Then, standing upon 
the Rock Christ Jesus, he would go to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Here is an impregnable fortress. It must be a 
hardihood that few men possess to attempt to graft upon 
the Christian code, War, Slavery, or the Gallows. When 
we arrive here, we feel as though we had indeed crossed 
the desert, and were safely landed on the shores of Ca- 
naan. We hear the song, not of Moses and his host, 
but of angels uttering in strains unheard of before, On 
EARTH, PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN. Our feet are placed on 
the plain of Bethlehem, beside the cradle of the great 
Christian Legislator, with an illuminated sky above us. 
Here are no gibbets, no ruthless desolations: all is lovely 
and refreshing. A flood of light and joy bursts upon the 
world: ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. Love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.’ Driven from every other portion of the sacred text, 
St. Paul was called on to prop up the sinking cause, 
because he happened, fortunately or unfortunately, to write 


* Report relating to Capital Punishment, Jan. 12, 1836. 
VOL. VI. 5 
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an epistle to the Romans, and to say, ‘ For there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be, are ordained of 
God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive to 
themselves damnation.’* Here, it was said, that govern- 
ment was divine. A fine doctrine for a republic that had 
just shaken off the fetters of a government that had always 
claimed to be divine from its foundation! Forsooth the 
gallows must be divine! Why, we doubt whether Moses, 
with his long, bloody catalogue of thirty-four capital 
offences, would have claimed so much! Then the Apostle 
happened to say, as he stood before Festus, ‘If I be an 
offender, or have committed any thing worthy of death, I 
refuse not to die’ | What a poor logician that man must 
be who cannot see the difference between the bare recogni- 
tion and the approval of a law! Mr. Rantoul, having been 
bred to the law, could easily detect the slightest fallacy in 
all such reasoning. 

Driven from the Sacred Record, the next step was to try 
the doctrine of expediency, which, to say the least, hardly 
becomes a Christian. It did well enough for the traducers 
and murderers of the Son of God. ‘ One of them, named 
Caiaphas, being the high priest that same year, said unto 
them, Ye know nothing at all, nor consider that it is 
expedient for us, that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation perish not’ =~ What intermina- 
ble contests have been sanctioned in the world under the 
detestable name of expediency! Even Napoleon could 
take refuge here, while endeavoring to obtain mastery over 
a world. It was said, that society, in its corporate capacity, 
had a right to take life. Corporate capacity! Pray, what 
is that but a collection of individuals; and what right can 
each one possess, when thus associated, which he did not 
possess before? Mr. Rantoul used to say, ‘In point of 
fact, there is no social compact entered into by the mem- 
bers of society. It is a convenient fiction, — a mere creature 


* Rom. xiii. 1, 2. ¢ Acts xxy. 11. t John xi. 49, 50. 
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of the imagination,—a form of expression often used to 
avoid long and difficult explanations of the real nature of the 
relation between the body politic and its individual mem- 
bers.... The mere accident of birth first introduced us, 
and made us subject to its arrangements, before we were, 
in any sense, free agents.’ ‘Then it was shown by Mr. 
Rantoul, that if society had the right to take life, then each 
individual must possess the same right, and therefore 
suicide was justifiable. But then it is remarkable, that, in 
New England especially, nearly every advocate of the 
gallows maintains the unjustifiableness of suicide. And 
when culprits are condemned to die, there is a very strict 
guard lest they should destroy themselves, as though a man 
had not as much right to destroy himself as society had to 
do it forhim! The French writers boldly advocate suicide, 
and then the guillotine as a matter of course. A French 
author says,...* When my coat straightens me, I throw it 
off. If my house does not suit me, I quit it. Why should 
I not abandon life?’* This is downright Atheism. But 
it is where every advocate of the life-taking principle will 
come at last; and here we leave him to settle the great 
question with Him, in whose hand are the issues of life 
and death. 

Then, it was urged that the gallows was a grand pre- 
paration for repentance ; that many a poor wretch would 
never have been made sorry for his sins, had not this instru- 
ment of death been held up before him! As though the 
love of Christ and the agonies of the cross had lost all 
their power! ‘Then what a motive for preparation to tread 
the courts of the Most High! Mr. Rantoul was in his true 
element when he found his opponent in this position. 
With a searching analysis such as few men possessed, he 
would, with a single bound, like the hart when pursued by 
the hunter, rush into the very thickest of the forest, and, 
ascending some lofty height with the arrows flying thickly 


* Quand un vétement me géne, je le quitte ; quand une habitation m’in- 
commode, j'en sors. Pourquoi ne pourrais-je pas sortir de la vie? 














Spring. 


around him, put all his pursuers at bay, Turning with 
great force on his opponent, he would ask, if the criminal 
had really repented, why he should be killed at all? If he 
is fit to die, he is fit tg live; and if not fit to die, he would 
say to a certain class of religionists, where do you send his 
soul? Met at every point, the opponent gave up at last, 
and cried out, ‘ Sickly sentimentality, ‘ morbid sympathy, 
‘a man of one idea.’ It sometimes happened that his 
opponent could not even boast of that. 

As a statician, Mr. Rantoul was eminently superior to 
most men. His invaluable Letters to Governor Briggs on 
the Death-penalty is a sufficient proof of that quality of his 
mind. He had read nearly every author on the subject. 
In his preface to that work, he speaks of having examined 
two hundred authors on the subject. Acquainted with 
other languages besides his own, he had many advantages, 
‘and he used frequently to say that he intended to prepare 
a large work on the whole subject; but alas! it remained 
among the unfinished plans which he had so faithfully 
marked out. Death may come at any hour; and how many 
now engaged in great works of humanity must leave and 
go hence, and the place that now knows them will know 
them no more for ever! But words are indestructible. 
Mind is immortal. Happy will he be who, when the hour 
shall come, can truly feel that the world is better for his 
having lived in it! 


SPRING. 


O Sprine! of hope and love, youth and gladness, 
Wind-winged emblem! brightest, best, and fairest, 
Whence comest thou, when, with dark Winter’s sadness, 
The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest ? 

Sister of joy, thou art the child that wearest 

Thy mother’s dying smile, tender and sweet ; 

Thy mother Autumn, for whose grain thou bearest 

Fresh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentlest feet, 
Disturbing not the leaves, which are her winding-sheet. 
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CHARACTER OF GRATTAN. 


Tae Sprecues or Henry Grarray, in the Irish and in the Imperial Parliament. 
Edited by his Son. In four volumes. London: 1822. 
Memoigg or THE Lire AND Times or tHe Ricut Hon. Henry Grattan. By 


his Son Henry Grattan, Esq., M.P. New edition, in five volumes. London : 
Henry Colburn. 1849. 


Tnese Memoirs contain much useful information; yet 
we are disappointed that they do not furnish a more com- 
plete history of Grattan. It seems to be the fate of works 
combining both history and biography to be unsuccessful. 
Generally they are neither one thing nor another, — too 
general for personal, too superficial for publie history. It 
would, of course, be impossible to write a good life of 
Grattan, without bringing into view a certain portion of the 
political affairs of Ireland. Besides this, we wish to know 
what her social condition was, and the nature and sources 
of public sentiment. We wish to have spread before us a 
picture in which the political rights of the Protestants on 
the one side, and the rights, nay the wrongs, of the Catholics 
on the other, are clearly exhibited; so that the distinction 
which was suffered to exist between one man and another, 
on account of religious opinions, may be fully understood. 
We wish to know, also, how representatives to the Irish 
Parliament were elected, and what share in such proceed- 
ings the people took; and we wish to know something of 
the customs, manners, and employments of the people. In- 
stead of information of this description, we are constantly 
obliged to read or pass over accounts of conflicts between 
inferior politicians, whose. names are deservedly unknown, 
or of English matters which are recorded in a thousand 
other places. At the same time, while a great many im- 
portant transactions connected with the life of Grattan are 
omitted, letters and declamatory speeches of other persons 
are inserted, the object or bearing of which nobody can pos- 


sibly imagine until a sentence is arrived at, in which the 
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name of Grattan is mentioned in terms of praise; as if, in 
the author’s view, such documents, from whomsoever they 
might come, would increase the veneration and regard 
which all enlightened men feel for that great man. But, 
among all these letters, none struck us as being so much out 
of taste as that at the close of the work. After some of the 
particulars of his serene death are related, and the story is 
completed in a calm and solemn narrative, the reader is 
called upon to peruse a letter of Lord Holland to Miss Fox, 
put in as a sort of peroration, and beginning in these words, 
“ Lady Holland is still ill: she has a bad cold. Pray, con- 
vey to Mrs. Blatchford and her brothers my best thanks for 
their kindness in thinking of me,” &c. The concluding part 
is employed to express the respect which his lordship enter- 
tained for Mr. Grattan; and it seems to us to be introduced 
simply to show that so great a man as a real living “lord” 
thought well of another man who could boast of no such 
title. With all its defects, however, we consider the work 
indispensable, inasmuch as there is no other life of Grattan 
which can be compared with it in value. Many parts of it 
are admirably written; and the work, as a whole, evinces 
an ability and spirit on the part of the author which show 
him to be worthy of so illustrious an ancesior. 

Some time in the early part of the year 1818 might have 
been seen in Dublin the exciting ceremony of an election. 
’ The electors meet together, and choose a member of Parlia- 
ment to whom there is no opposition. The object of their 
choice is an old man, apparently upwards of seventy, tall 
and somewhat bent; with features sharp andestriking. As 
the election breaks up, he moves off with the multitude, 
surrounded by his personal friends. He has not gone far 
before he is attacked by a mob, and so severely wounded 
and bruised that he is nearly deprived of an eye, and obliged 
to be confined to his room for many days. That man is 
the veteran statesman of Ireland, her defender, her adviser, 
her constant friend; and because he has dared to pursue 
a consistent course, and follow the dictates of his own ex- 
perience and wisdom, he is thus rewarded by the violent 
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and depraved excesses of a faction. A few facts concern-— 
ing this celebrated individual we now propose to give. 
Henry Grattan, the patriot statesman and orator of 
Ireland, was born in Dublin, on the 3d of July, 1746. His 
father was a man of ability and influence, and occupied 
the very important office of Recorder of the city, which he 
also represented in Parliament. ‘ All great men,’ says Sir 
James Mackintosh, ‘have had able mothers.’ The mother 
of Sheridan was a brilliant writer; the mother of Canning 
possessed histrionic talents of a high order; and who does 
not know of the able qualities of her who gave birth to 
Washington? It was the good fortune of Grattan to inherit 
from his mother strong common sense, and an amiable and 
tender sensibility. And it is pleasant to record the kind 
feeling which he entertained for her memory. A short time 
after her death, when he was twenty-two, he says, in a 
familiar letter to his friend Broome, ‘ You know the par- 
tiality my mother had towards me. A thousand tender 
incidents occur to afflict me, which I shall not now dwell 
upon. The obligations I owe her are too great and too 
many to be forgot or repeated.’ After going through the 
regular course of study in the University of Dublin, where 
he was marked for his studious habits, he entered the Mid- 
dle ‘Temple, in London, as a student at law, — being then 
only twenty-one. Here he was surrounded by the learning 
and genius of the age, and could freely observe whatever 
can best excite the ambitious aspirations of the student. 
The blazing eloquence of Chatham then attracted all lovers 
of oratory, and furnished them with a model, not surpassed 
by any of which they had read in Grecian or Roman history. 
Grattan had permission to attend the debates in Parliament, 
and for his own improvement took notes of the great 
speeches that were made. What he saw and heard there, 
stimulated his natural taste for oratory, and urged him to 
that constant study and practice which are so requisite for 
success and distinction in this transcendant art. Sir Samuel 
Romilly tells us, in his beautiful memoirs, that it was his 
habit, when a student, to revolve in his mind replies to the 
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speeches he heard in the House of Commons. This was 
his mental exercise when taking his walks, and it helped to 
fit him for that splendid and useful career which he after- 
wards entered on in Parliament. It seems that Grattan 
accustomed himself to the same exercise. But it was not 
exactly a silent one. At this time he boarded at a retired 
place in Windsor near London, and his landlady com- 
plained to one of his friends that he would walk up and 
down in her garden alone most of the night-time speaking 
to himself, and on all occasions addressing some one by 
the name of ‘ Mr. Speaker:’ she was certain, she said, that 
he could not be in his right mind; and if they would take 
him away, he might be discharged from payment of all that 
was due her. It is not improbable that his eccentric con- 
duct afforded some grounds for her suspicions as to his 
insanity. Mr. Day, a companion of his during this period, 
thus writes to the editor concerning him: ‘ When we resided 
in Wihdsor Forest, he would spend whole moonlight nights 
rambling and losing himself in the thicket plantations. He 
would sometimes pause, and address a tree in soliloquy,’ 
Our great American orator, Mr. Clay, confessed to have 
made very many speeches when a young man, out in the 
barn with the cattle, only for his auditors. He also applied 
himself, with great perseverance and diligence, to the cultiva- 
tion of a correct style, by carefully writing out his thoughts. 
When, therefore, it is remembered that he possessed most 
superior natural powers of eloquence, which would render 
him, if any one, independent of the advantages of study, it 
must appear certain, that genius, however brilliant, is only 
the naked wings of the eagle without the plumage. It is 
quite a rational inference to be drawn from what appears 
of Grattan’s devotion to oratory and the muse, that his 
neglect of legal study was contemporaneous with his com- 
mencement of it. For although he was admitted to the 
bar, that fact does not imply that he was a well-read lawyer, 
or even that he had*read five chapters in any law-book ; 
only that he had paid his regular term-bills, and eaten 
or paid for a certain number of public dinners. ‘Three 
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years after he came to the bar, during which we hear 
nothing of his practice, he was. returned a member of the 
Irish Parliament, in the year 1775; being then twenty-nine 
years of age. He early became a formidable debater, and 
justly acquired the no less valuable reputation of being a 
judicious legislator. The relation which he held with the 
Irish volunteers, — a body of men rapidly increasing then, 
and of which he was a colonel, — increased his influence 
very greatly among the people. So high a regard was 
placed on his services in the cause of his country, so full the 
confidence reposed in his integrity, that in 1782 the Irish 
House of Commons voted him a grant of £50,000. The 
resolve originally introduced was for double that amount, 
but he refused to accept so much. His pecuniary circum- 
stances then were quite limited; and it could not be ex- 
pected of him, that he would devote his undivided attention 
to the interests of the public, and still stand aloof from both 
parties, and refuse the profit of political power. Previously 
he had refused office from the Rockingham administration, 
the views and policy of which he coincided with more than 
any other; and which was disposed to ameliorate, in some 
degree, the condition of Ireland. Two years before this 
generous gift was tendered him, he had succeeded in car- 
rying a declaration of Irish rights by a large vote in the 
House of Commons, and against the exertions of those in 
whom talent was combined with an unprincipled and un- 
wavering aversion to all liberal and reformatory measures. 
His services in this behalf, the superior eloquence he exhib- 
ited on the occasion, his steady refusal of office, and his 
manly, independent course, gained for him the universal 
respect and gratitude of his countrymen. The peroration 
of that celebrated oration is certainly not inferior to any 
thing to be found in his speeches, and is ranked by the best 
of judges among the finest specimens of parliamentary elo- 
quence. Having discussed the natural and constitutional 
right of Ireland to independence, and rebuked the frequent 
attempts of England to bribe her, he thus exhorts her repre- 
sentatives to assist in the restoration of her liberty : — 
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‘That there are precedents against us, I allow, — acts of 
power I would call them, not precedents; and I answer the 
English, pleading such precedents, as they answered their 
kings when they urged precedents against the liberty of 
England, Such things are the weakness of the times; the 
tyranny of one side, the feebleness of the other, the law of 
neither; we will not be bound by them; or rather, in the 
words of the declaration of right, “no doing, judgment, pro- 
ceeding, or any wise to the contrary, shall be brought into 
precedent or example.” Do not, then, tolerate a power, — 
the power of the British Parliament over this land, which 
has no foundation in utility or necessity, or empire, or the 
laws of England, or the laws of Ireland, or the laws of 
nature, or the laws of God,—do not suffer it to have a 
duration in your mind. 

‘Do not tolerate that power which blasted you for a cen- 
tury, — that power which shattered your loom, banished 
your manufactures, dishonored your peerage, and stopped 
the growth of your people; do not, I say, be bribed by an 
export of woollen, or an import of sugar, and permit that 
power which has thus withered the land to remain in your 
country and have existence in your pusillanimity. 

‘Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a sur- 
viving hope in the fears of Ireland; do not send the people 
to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals of 
justice and the high court of Parliament; neither imagine 
that by any formation of apology you can palliate such a 
commission to your hearts, still less to your children, who 
will sting you with their curses in your grave for having 
interposed between them and their Maker, robbing them of 
an immense occasion, and losing an opportunity which you 
did not create, and can never restore. 

‘Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, commer- 
cial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian 
stop at liberty, and observe,— that her2 the principal men 
among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude; they were 
awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an empty treasury ; 
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and when liberty was within their grasp, and the temple 
opened her folding-doors, and the arms of the people 
clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and encouraged 
them on, that they fell down, and were prostituted at the 
threshold. : 

‘T might, as a constituent, come to your bar, and demand 
my liberty. Ido call upon you by the laws of the land and 
their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, by 
the arms, inspiration, and providence of the present moment, 
tell us the rule by which we shall go,— assert the law of 
Ireland, — declare the liberty of the land. 

‘] will not be answered by a public lie, in the shape of an 
amendment; neither, speaking of the subject’s freedom, am 
I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, in 
this our island, in-common with my fellow-subjects, the air 
of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never 
will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to his rags; he may 
be naked, he shall not be in iron; and I do see the time is 
at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted; 
and though great men should apostatize, yet the cause will 
live; and though the public speaker should die, yet the im- 
mortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it; and 
the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive him.’ — Speeches, vol. 
i. pp. 52, 53. 

About this time, Mr. Grattan was married to a Miss 
Fitzgerald, and purchased a lovely and quiet place at Tin- 
nehinch, in the county of Wicklow, which became his per- 
manent residence. One extreme, it is said, follows another. 
It may be that the people of Ireland were peculiarly capri- 
cious at the time he received his liberal grant: certain it is, 
he incurred the displeasure of the volunteers, who, indeed, 
formed a large share of the intelligent men of his country. 
‘They exercised, says his biographer, ‘towards the same 
man and the same measure, in the short space of a few 
months, adoration, detestation, unexampled liberality and 
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unprecedented abuse.’ Such treatment it is not uncom- 
mon for statesmen to experience from those who have been 
their best friends. A striking instance of this fact is to be 
found in the career of Sir Robert Peel, when he favored 
Catholic emancipation, and more lately when he threw his 
influence in support of free trade. 

In 1790, Mr. Grattan was elected a representative for 
Dublin, and continued to represent that city in Parliament 
for seven years, when he declined to stand again as can- 
didate. The subject of Union with Great Britain, so odious 
at one time to the Irish people, was discussed but a short 
time before the measure was passed (in 1800), as those in 
power who introduced it dreaded free debate, desiring to 
hurry it through without arousing public attention more 
than was absolutely necessary. So great was the indigna- 
tion excited against the bill when it was introduced, that a 
member — Mr. O’Donnell — moved that it be burned. The 
oppression which the British government exercised over 
this unfortunate people, viewed as it should be in an impar- 
tial and candid manner, seems indeed to have been vindic- 
tive as well as unnecessary. ‘The remark of the Irish 
Chancellor, Lord Clare, the cat’s-paw of England, that ‘he 
would make the people of Ireland sick of their constitution,’ 
though disgraceful to the most ignorant vagabond, appears 
to have been a characteristic sentiment with more men than 
him. The Act of Union seemed to have been conceived in 
this spirit. ‘To resist with all the means in his power this 
attack upon the independence of Ireland,—to oppose an 
act which he saw was to destroy the vigor, the spirit, and 
the liberty of the nation, Grattan was induced, though in 
feeble health, to enter Parliament again. His speech on 
the Union shows what odds he had to cope with, and how 
impossible it was, though justice and right were on his side, 
to succeed against so much bribery and corruption. The 
following is the concluding part of his speech : — 

‘From the bad terms which attend the Union, I am 
naturally led to the foul means by which it has been ob- 
tained, — dismissals from office, perversion of the Place Bill, 
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sale of peerage, purchase of boroughs, appointment of 
sheriffs with a view to prevent the meetings of freemen 
and freeholders, for the purpose of expressing their opinion 
on the subject of a Legislative Union, —in short, the most 
avowed corruption, threats, and stratagems, accompanied 
by martial law, to deprive a nation of her liberty; and so 
very great and beneficial have been the efforts, that his 
Majesty’s ministers have actually resorted to a partial dis- 
solution of Parliament, at the very time they declined to 
resort to a general election. The sense of Parliament and 
people was against them: they change, therefore, the par- 
liament without recurring to the people, but procure a num- 
ber of returns exceeding their present majority, from private 
boroughs vacated with a view to return a court-member, 
who should succeed a gentleman that would not vote for 
the Union. Here, then, is a Parliament made by the minis- 
ter, not the people, and made for the question. Under 
these circumstances, in opposition to the declared sense of 
the country, has been passed a measure imposing on the 
people a new constitution, and subverting the old one. 

‘ The constitution may be for a lime so lost; the charac- 
ter of the country may be so lost; the ministers of the 
crown will, or may perhaps at length, find that it is not so 
easy to put down for ever an ancient and a respectable 
nation, by abilities, however great, and by power and by 
corruption, however irresistible. Liberty may repair her 
golden beams, and with redoubled heart animate the coun- 
try. The cry of loyalty will not long continue against the 
principles of liberty. Loyalty is a noble, a judicious, and 
a capacious principle; but, in these countries, loyalty, dis- 
tinct from liberty, is corruption, not loyalty. 

‘The cry of the connection will not, in the end, avail 
against the principles of liberty. Connection is a wise and 
profound policy; but connection without an Irish Parlia- 
ment is connection without its own principles, without ana- 
logy of condition, without the pride of honor that should 
attend it, is innovation, is peril, is subjugation, —not con- 
nection. 
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‘The cry of disaffection will not, in the end, avail against 
the principle of liberty. 

‘Identification is a solid and imperial maxim, necessary 
for the preservation of freedom,— necessary for that of 
empire; but without union of hearts, — with a separate 
government, and without a separate parliament, — identi- 
fication is extinction, is dishonor, is conquest,— not iden- 
tification. Yet I do not give up the country; I see her in 
a swoon, but she is not dead. ‘Though in her tomb she 
lies helpless and motionless, still there is on her lips a spirit 
of life, and on her cheek a glow of beauty. 


‘Thou art not conquered; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson on thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there.” 


While a plank of the vessel sticks together, I will not leave 
her. Let the courtier present his flimsy sail, and carry the 
light bark of his faith with every new breath of wind, — I 
will remain anchored here, with fidelity to the fortunes of 
my country, faithful to her freedom, — faithful to her fall!’ 
But the Union was carried with all its unjust conditions. 
After this, Mr. Grattan retired to private life amid the quiet 
of his family. His health was seriously impaired, yet with 
systematic care he succeeded in overcoming any fatal 
effects upon his constitution. He was in the habit of rising 
early and bathing in a river near his house, both in summer 
and winter. The hours of the day he devoted to the in- 
struction of his children and in reading. His delight in the 
old classic authors did not cease with his college days, but 
seemed to increase with his years. With the modern 
languages he was not acquainted, yet he knew their value 
too well not to enjoin his sons to study them. In a letter 
written to his son James, he says,‘ Do not forget to rise 
early, and have fixed hours for study ; and do not forget the 
Latin and Greek you have got by heart: it is a great 
advantage to have the beautiful passages of Homer, Horace, 
and Virgil by heart. I wish you would keep up your know- 
ledge of the French language: it is of the last consequence 
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to speak it with fluency, and apprehend it with ease. No 
man is a gentleman without it,’ 

In 1805, Mr. Grattan entered on a larger sphere of labor, 
having become a member of the British Parliament. The 
first speech which he made there was on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, and its success fully answered the high expectation 
raised among those familiar with his fame. Mr. Pitt, who 
was present and listened with earnest attention, turned to 
one who sat near him, and said, ‘ Burke told me that Grat- 
tan was a great man for a popular assembly, and now I 
believe it.’ He continued a member of Parliament till the 
time of his death, in 1820. Among men of genius and 
eloquence he stood as an equal. His matchless powers of 
speech, cultivated by close study of the best classic models, 
and nourished by a fervid sensibility, were freely and power- 
fully used in favor of liberal measures, other than those 
proposed merely for the enfranchisement of his own coun- 
trymen. His last and fatal illness commenced in the au- 
tumn of 1819. A new Parliament was summoned in the 
following year; and, though in a very feeble condition, he 
insisted upon going to take his seat, with a view of bring- 
ing forward the Catholic Question, and to give it the more 
impressive sanction of his dying voice. The fatigue of 
his journey, although performed on water,—he having 
travelled from Liverpool to London on a canal, — hastened 
his death, which occurred a few days after he had reached 
the last-named place, on the 14th of June, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. During the early part of the prece- 
ding spring, he began to lose all hope of recovery. It was 
then that the recollection of his public acts was recalled, 
not with accusing regret, but with satisfaction and joy. 
As the mild and refreshing weather of the season opened, 
he desired to be drawn out frequently in his chair under 
some shady tree; and there he would for a long time 
remain conversing with his friends. On one of these occa- 
sions, while sitting amid the lovely scenes of nature which 
had become endeared to him by many ties, with the solemn 
conviction upon him that his career was just at its close, he 
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said, ‘It gives me pleasure to go round and see the old 
spots, and revisit even for the last time the place of my 
younger days: thirty-six years since, I came here.’ Then, 
after a pause, he added, in a calm but earnest tone, ‘ What 
a pleasing reflection it is for me that I have taken an 


independent part through life! J can look back without 


reproach !’ C. O. A. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


ITS BARBAROUS ORIGIN AND ANTI-CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
No. II. 


BY J. R. 8S. VAN VLEET. 


To the Members of the Constitutional Convention. 


GENTLEMEN, — In my first letter, I gave you a brief his- 
tory of the origin of the Massachusetts Law of Imprisonment 
for Debt; showing that it had its root in the barbarous Ro- 
man law, which was in operation long before the Christian 
era; that, centuries ago, the English somewhat modified 
and adopted it as their own; that they gave it to their 
American Colonies on their first organization; and that the 
Legislatures of the different States re-enacted it, after the 
war of the revolution. 

In all the States, the law was essentially the same; male 
or female could be imprisoned for any sum, no matter how 
small. The statistics on this subject show us, that, in some 
of the States, persons have been confined several days for 
the insignificant sum of two cents! Nor did the death of 
the debtor exempt the body from execution. The Sheriff 
was directed to attach the body dead or alive; and cases 
have actually occurred where the last sad rites of sepulture 
have been forbidden or arrested, while the funeral proces- 
sion was moving to the tomb. In some of the States, 
confinement for a limited number of days satisfied the debt, 
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and the prisoner was released. In other States, the debtor 
could be confined for life, if the creditor saw fit to pay his 
board. Such was the law of Connecticut, and such is to- 
day the law of Massachusetts. 

Twenty years ago, it was estimated that, in all the States, 
75,000 persons, male and female, were annually imprisoned 
for debt; and that, out of this number, hundreds languished 
and died in prison. Among the gloomy reminiscences of 
the Leverett-street Jail, is the imprisonment and death 
of the talented and unfortunate ‘Joseph Bradley,’ which 
occurred only two years ago. The General Court was 
then in session, but were so much engaged in discussing 
the wrongs, oppressions, and cruelties of other States, that 
they entirely overlooked the barbarities of their own. 

By the original law of Massachusetts, one creditor could 
strip a family of nearly all its property; while another, with- 
out ceremony or previous notice, could at once arrest the 
head of that family, upon a charge of debt, just or unjust, 
for any sum, however small, and cast him into prison. If 
he were unable to pay the demand, he must remain in jail 
thirty days before he could take the poor debtor’s oath; 
and if too poor to pay the cost of that oath, he must remain 
in jail during the pleasure of the creditor, while his wife and 
children, if unable to earn a subsistence, must live either 
upon public or private charity, or resort to crime. And this 
law applied equally to male and female. 

Some twenty years ago, while several of the States were 
repealing or amending the law under consideration, the 
General Court of Massachusetts remodelled hers. Many of 
the members had been a long time from home, and they 
began to think that woman was too dear an object to be 
shut up in prison, and, in the excess of their gallantry, 
resolved she should not be; and so that part of the law was 
repealed. ‘Their humanity, however, was not equal to their 
gallantry; for they still allowed the unfortunate married 
woman and her children to feel the pangs of poverty and 
want still more keenly by the imprisonment of the husband 


and father. Tro make some amends for this, they also 
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enacted that no man should be imprisoned for a less sum 
than $10; but this amendment is not always practically 
effective. I am familiar with the particulars of a case of 
recent date, in which a dishonest creditor averred in the writ 
that the debt was $71, when, in truth, it was but $2.50! 
The debtor indignantly refused to pay it, and was in prison 


‘forty days before he could obtain his discharge! 


Formerly, the debtor must swear that he was not worth 
$17 ; but, a few years ago, the legislature, in another of those 
overpowering gushes of humanity, concluded that $17 was 
too small a sum, and, resolving to be exceedingly liberal, 
added $3 more, so that now the poor debtor may swear that 
he is not worth $20! and can take the poor debtor's oath 
without the previous thirty days’ imprisonment. With 
these and a few other trifling exceptions, the Massachusetts 
law of imprisonment for debt is to-day as severe and cruel 
as it was two centuries ago. The federal government and 
most of the old States have repealed the law, while the new 
ones refused to disgrace their statute-books by enacting it; 
but here still stands old Massachusetts, like Shylock with 
his scales and knife, demanding the pound of flesh! 

According to the Roman law, before cited, the debtor 
could be sold into slavery: the same law now prevails in 
some of our Southern States. The free colored man, who, 
being imprisoned, cannot pay his jail fees, the law declares 
shall be sold into perpetual gore « and thus the debt 
is discharged. 

And here is another striking analogy between the Roman 
law and our own. By the Roman law, the debtor was im- 
prisoned thirty days as preliminary to any other action, 
during which time he was to be bound with chains, and bis 
misery thrice exposed in the market-place, to solicit the 
compassion of his friends and countrymen. By the Massa- 
chusetts law, the debtor was confined thirty days before he 
could be released, unless his misery (which, in this age, is 
sufficiently exposed without being taken to the market-place) 
so far excited the compassion of his friends, as to induce 
them to pay the debt. In this single fiendish feature exists 
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the potency and power of this law: its cruelty is its beauty. 
The poor man cannot pay his debt; but the creditor and 
the law, by their joint vindictive cruelty, can so far outrage 
humanity as to induce the friends of the oppressed to pur- 
chase his release. 


A prisoner in the Boston Jail, a few days since, writes as 
follows: — 

‘Almost every day I am pained with the sight of weep- 
ing wives and children, who pass the door of my cell, after 
an affectionate parting with a husband or father, who, like 
myself, pines in prison, the victim of a grasping creditor. 
“O father!” said a sweet little boy yesterday, as great tears 
streamed down his face, “will they never let you out? I 
can’t bear to go home; for mother and little Mary does 
nothing but cry all day. I have had nothing to eat to-day, 
and mother says we can’t have any till you come home.” 
And then he sobbed as though his little heart would burst.’ 

You, gentlemen, have the power to close the prison doors 
against the poor debtor, and thus prevent the law from 
starving any more helpless wives and children. You can 
dry up this fountain of tears, and prevent the bursting of 
any more hearts. Let yours, then, be the honor and the 
glory of accomplishing for humanity, what the legislatures 
of our Commonwealth have not hitherto had the wisdom 
or the courage to do, and to your labors shall be ascribed 
the universal praise of every lover of Justice, Mercy, and 
Liberty. 


No. III. 


“Tf any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.”-—Rom. viii. 9. 


GeNTLEMEN,— Having shown the antiquated and barbar- 
ous origin of the Massachusetts law of imprisonment for 
debt, let us now see how it bears the test of Christianity. 
When the Saviour of the world commenced his glorious 
mission upon the earth, he found this law in full force. In 
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his teaching, it was his practice to illustrate and enforce his 
doctrines by parables drawn from some object or fact fami- 
liar to the minds of his hearers. 'Thus, for instance, on a 
certain occasion, he wished to teach the duty of mercy 
and forgiveness, and he did it in the following striking and 
beautiful manner: — 

He had been invited to dine at the house of a Pharisee. 
He went. And as he sat at the table,a woman of the 
city, notorious for her wickedness, having heard that Jesus 
was there, entered, bringing with her an alabaster-box of 
ointment. She approached the Saviour with reverence, 
and stood at his feet, behind him, weeping, and with tears 
from her streaming eyes, washed his feet, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head, and, kissing his feet again and 
again, anointed them with the ointment. 

Now, when the Pharisee saw this, he said to himself, 
‘This man, if he were a prophet, would have known who 
and what manner of woman this is that toucheth him; for 
she is a sinner’ But Jesus, knowing his thoughts, said to 
him, ‘ Simon, I have something to say to thee. ‘There was 
a certain creditor who had two debtors: the one owed him 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty; and when they had 
nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. ‘Tell me, 
therefore, which of these will love him the most. Simon 
answered and said, ‘1 suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most.’ And Jesus said to him, ‘ Thou hast rightly judged.’ 
And he turned to the woman, and said to Simon, ‘ Seest 
thou this woman? I entered thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet; but she hath washed my feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou 
gavest me no kiss; but this woman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint; but this woman hath anointed my feet 
with ointment. Wherefore, I say unto thee, her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven; for she loved much; but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little’ And he said to 
the woman, ‘'Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in peace.’ 
(Luke vii.) 
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On another occasion, Peter said to him, ‘ Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? Till 
seven times ?’ 

Jesus said unto him, ‘I say not unto thee — until seven 
times, but until seventy times seven. Therefore is the 
kingdom of Heaven likened unto a certain king, which 
would take account of his servants; and when he had begun 
to reckon, one was brought unto him that owed him ten 
thousand talents; but as he could not pay, his lord com- 
manded him to be sold, and his wife and children, and all 
that he had, and payment to be made. The servant there- 
fore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay thee all. ‘Then the lord of 
that servant was moved with compassion, and loosed him, 
and forgave him the debt. But the same servant went out, 
and found one of his fellow-servants who owed him a hun- 
dred pence; and he laid hands on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest; and his fellow-ser- 
vant fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying, Have 
patience with me, and [’ll pay thee all. And he would not, 
but cast him into prison till he should pay the debt. When 
his lord heard what he had done, he said to him, O thou 
wicked servant! I forgave thee all that debt, because thou 
desirest me: shouldest thou not also have compassion on 
thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee? And his 
lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors till he 
should pay all that was due unto him. So likewise shall 
my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother’s trespasses.’ (Matt. xviii.) 

Again, in teaching his disciples how to pray, Christ told 
them to say, ‘ Forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every 
one that is indebled to us;’ and again, ‘ Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors;’ and then, by way of explain- 
ing why they should thus pray, he continued: ‘ For if ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you; but if ye forgive not men thejr trespasses, nei- 
ther will your heavenly Father forgive your trespasses,’ 

In his glorious Sermon on the Mount, Christ further 
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enforced his doctrine of mercy, in those few but forcible 
words, —‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy;’ and on another occasion he taught that ‘all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them,’ 

How full of beauty, love, mercy, and justice, is this 
doctrine! illustrated, too, as you have seen, by the very law 
we have been considering, and selected by the Saviour for 
that purpose, because its character was so diametrically 
opposed to the godlike doctrines he wished to enforce. 

After this brief but faithful exposition of the spirit of the 
Christian religion, can it be said that the law of imprison- 
ment for debt was conceived in the ‘spirit of Christ,’ or 
that the man who avails himself of it is ‘of Him’? If 
not, then no true disciple of Christ can imprison his brother 
for debt, and no Christian State should give him the legal 
right to do so. 

When Mary, Princess of Orange, and heiress presump- 
tive to the British crown, was married to the Prince of 
Orange, she vowed at the altar to love, honor, and obey him ; 
but, after they had been married some eight or nine years, 
she learned for the first time with no small astonishment, 
that, when she became Queen of England, William would 
not share her throne; that he would be subordinate, and 
must honor and obey her. Indignant at this perversion of 
the natural order of things, she sent for her husband; and 
when he came, Mary said to him with much emotion, — 
‘William, I never knew till yesterday that there was so 
much difference between the laws of God and the laws of 
England!’ And now, like Mary, perhaps you can say, 
that until to-day you did not know there was so much 
difference between the laws of God and the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

May you, like the Princess, see to it, that the laws of 
your country shall no longer differ from the laws of God! 
And when you, have done this, your labors will be ratified 
by the unanimous applause of the lovers of Liberty. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


‘¢ Wuo bids for the little children, — 
Body and soul and brain ? 
Who bids for the little children, — 
Young and without a stain? 
Will no one bid,’’ said England} 
‘* For their souls so pure and white, 
And fit for all good and evil 
The world on their page may write? ”’ 


‘* We bid,”’ said Pest and Famine, 
** We bid for life and limb : 
Fever and pain and squalor 
Their bright young eyes shall dim. 
When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 
And hide them in secret places, 
Where none may hear them moan.”’ 
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‘*T bid,”’ said Beggary, howling ; 
** T'll buy them, one and all ; 

I'll teach them a thousand lessons, — 
To lie, to skulk, to crawl. 

They shall sleep in my lair like maggots, 
They shall rot in the fair sunshine ; 
And if they serve my purpose, 
1 hope they'll answer thine.”’ 


*¢ And I'll bid higher and higher,”’ 
Said Crime, with wolfish grin ; 
‘* For | love to lead the children 
Through the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shail swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity, 
And ripe for the law to slay. 


‘¢ Prison and hulk and gallcws 
Are many in the land: 

*T were folly not to use them, 
So proudly as they stand. 

Give me the little children, 
I'll take them as they’re born ; 

And I'll feed their evil passions 

With misery and scorn. 


The Children. 


‘6 Give me the little children, 
Ye good, ye rich, ye wise, 
And let the busy world spin round, 
While ye shut your idle eyes ; 
And you judges shall have work, 
And you lawyers wag the tongue ; 
And the jailors and policemen 
Shall be fathers to the young.” 


‘‘ Oh, shame! ”’ said true Religion, 
‘* Oh, shame that this should be! 
Pl take the little children, — 
I'll take them all to me. 
I'll raise them up with kindness 
From the mire in which they’ve trod ; 
I'll teach them words of blessing, 
I'll lead them up to God.”’ 


** You’re not the true religion,”’ 
Said a Sect with flashing eyes ; 

‘** Nor thou,”’ said another scowling, — 
‘** Thou’rt heresy and lies.’’ 

** You shall not have the children,”’ 
Said a third, with shout and yell ; 


‘** You’re antichrist and bigot, — 
You'd train them up for hell.”’ 


And England, sorely puzzled 
To see such battle strong, 
Exclaimed, with voice of pity, — 
‘*Q friends! you do me wrong. 
Oh! cease your bitter wrangling, 
For, till you all agree, 
I fear the little children 
Will plague both you and me.”’ 


But all refused to listen : 
Quoth they, ‘‘ We bide our time ; ”’ 
And the bidders seized the children, — 
Beggary, Filth, and Crime ; 
And the prisons teemed with victims, 
And the gallows rocked on high, 
And the thick abomination 
Spread reeking to the sky. 


London Leader. 












THE TWO PENNY MARRIAGE. 


‘Mr. Pease, we want to be married.’ 
‘ Want to be married! — what for?’ 

‘ Why, you see, we don’t think it is right for us to be 
living together this way any longer, and we have been talk- 
ing over the matter to-day, and you see —’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I see, you have been talking over the matter 
over the bottle, and have come to a sort of drunken conclu- 
sion to get married. When you get sober, you will both 
repent of it, probably.’ 

‘No, sir, we are not very drunk now; not so drunk but 
what we can think, and we don’t think we are doing right: 
we are not doing as we were brought up to do by pious 
parents. We have been reading about the good things you 
have done for just such poor outcasts as we are, and we 
want you to try and do something for us.’ 

‘Read. Can you read? Do you read the Bible?’ 

‘ Well, not much lately ; but we read the newspapers, and 
sometimes we read something good in them. How can we 
read the Bible when we are drunk ?’ 

‘Do you think getting married will keep you from getting 
drunk ?’ 

‘Yes; for we are going to take the pledge too, and we 
shall keep it, depend upon that.’ 

‘Suppose you take the pledge, and try that first; and if 
you can keep it till you can wash some of the dirt away, 
and get some clothes on, then I will marry you,’ 

‘No, that won’t do: I shall get to thinking what a poor, 
dirty, miserable wretch I am, and how I am living with 
this woman, who is not a bad woman by nature; and then I 
will drink, and then she will drink ;— oh cursed rum! — and 
what is to prevent us? But if we were married, my wife, 
yes, Mr. Pease, my wife would say, “ Thomas:” she would 
not say, “Tom, you brute, don’t be tempted;” and who 
knows but we might be somebody yet, — somebody that 


our own mothers would not be ashamed of?’ 
VOL. VI. 7 
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Here the woman, who had been silent and rather moody, 
burst into a violent flood of tears, crying, ‘ Mother, mother, 
I know not whether she is alive or not, and dare not inquire ; 
but if we were married and reformed, I would make her 
happy once more.’ 

‘I could no longer stand the appeal,’ said Mr. P., ‘and 
determined to give them a trial. I have married a good 
many poor, wretched-looking couples, but none that looked 
quite so much so as this. ‘The man was hatless and shoe- 
less, without coat or vest, with long hair and beard grimed 
with dirt. He was by trade a bricklayer, one of the best 
in the city. She wore the last remains of a silk bonnet, 
and something that might pass for shoes, and an old, very 
old dress, once a rich merino, apparently without any under 
garments.’ 

‘And your name is 'Chomas— Thomas what?’ 

‘Elting, sir. Thomas Elting, a good true name, and 
true man, that is, shall be, if you marry us.’ 

‘ Well, well. [am going to marry you.’ 

‘Are you? There, Mag, I told you so.’ 

‘Don’t call me Mag. If I am going to be married, I will 
be by my right name, the one my mother gave me.’ 

‘Not Mag? Well, I never knew that.’ 

‘Now, Thomas, hold your tongue, you talk too much. 
What is your name?’ 

‘Matilda. Must I tell the other? Yes, I will, and I 
never will disgrace it. I don’t think I should ever have 
been as bad if I had kept it. That bad woman who first 
tempted me to ruin, made me take a false name. It is 
a bad thing for a girl to give up her name, unless for that 
of a good husband. Matilda Fraley. Nobody knows me 
by that name in this bad city,’ 

‘Very well, Matilda and Thomas, take each other by 
the right hand, and look at me; for I am going to unite 
you in the holy bonds of marriage by God’s ordinance. Do 
you think you are sufficiently sober to comprehend its so- 
lemnity ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ 
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‘ Marriage, being one of God’s holy ordinances, cannot 
be kept in sin, misery, filth, and drunkenness. Thomas, 
will you take Matilda to be your lawful, true, only, wedded 
wile ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, 

‘ You promise that you will live with her, in sickness as 
well as in health, and nourish, protect, and comfort her as 
your true and faithful wife ; that you will be to her a true 
and faithful husband; that you will not get drank, and will’ 
clothe yourself and keep clean.’ 

‘So I will? 

‘ Never mind answering until I get through. You pro- 
mise to abstain totally from every kind of drink that intoxi- 
cates, and treat this woman kindly, affectionately, and love 
her as a husband should love his wedded wife. Now all 
of this, will you, here before me as the servant of the Most 
High, — here in the sight of God in heaven, most faithfully 
promise, if I give you this woman to be your wedded 
wile?’ 

‘ Yes, I will? 

‘And you, Matilda, on your part, will you promise the 
same, and be a true wife to this man ?’ 

¢] will try, sir.’ 

‘But do you promise all this faithfully ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I will’ 

‘Then I pronounce you man and wife.’ 

‘ Now, Thomas,’ says the new wife, after I had made out 
the certificate and given it to her, with an injunction to 
keep it safely, —‘ now pay Mr. Pease, and let us go home 
and break the bottle.’ Thomas felt first in the right-hand 
pocket, then in the left, then back to the right, then he 
examined the watch-fob. 

‘ Why, where is it?’ says she: *‘ you had two dollars this 
morning!’ 

‘ Yes, I know it; but I have only got two cents this even- 
ing. There, Mr. Pease, take them: it is all I have got in 
the world; what more can I give?’ 


Sure enough, what could he do more? I took them, and 
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prayed over them, that, in parting with the last penny, this 
couple might have parted with a vice, a wicked, foolish 
practice which had reduced them to such a degree of pov- 
erty and wretchedness, that the monster power of rum could 
hardly send its victims lower. 

So Tom and Mag were transformed into Mr. and Mrs. 
Elting, and, having grown somewhat more sober while in 
the house, seemed to fully understand their new position, 
and all the obligations they had taken upon themselves. 

For a few days I thought occasionally of this two-penny 
marriage, and then it became absorbed with a thousand 
other scenes of wretchedness which I have witnessed since 
I have lived in this centre of city misery. ‘Time wore on, 
and I married many other couples,—often those who 
came in their carriage, and left a golden marriage fee,—a 
delicate way of giving to the needy; but, among all, I had 
never performed the rite for a couple quite so low as that 
of this two-penny fee, and I resolved I never would again. 
At length, however, I had a call for a full match to them, 
which I refused. 

‘ Why do you come to me to be married, my friend ?’ said 
I to the man. ‘ You are both too poor to live separate, and 
besides you are both terrible drunkards, I know you are.’ 

‘That is just what we want to get married for, and take 
the pledge.’ 

‘Take that first.’ 

‘No, we must take all together: nothing else will save 
us.’ 

‘ Will that ?’ 

‘It did one of my friends.’ 

‘ Well, then, go and bring that friend here; let me see 
and hear how much it saved him, and then I will make up 
my mind what to do. If I can do you any good, I want to 
do it.’ 

‘ My friend is at work: he has got a good job, and seve- 
ral hands working for him, and is making money, and wont 
quit till night. Shall I come this evening?’ 

‘ Yes, I will stay at home, and wait for you.’ 
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I little expected to see him again; but about eight o’clock 
the servant said a man and his girl, with a gentleman and 
lady, were waiting in the reception room. I told him to 
ask the lady and gentleman to walk up to the parlor and sit 
a moment, while I sent the candidates for marriage away, 
being determined never to unite another drunken couple, 
not dreaming that there was any sympathy between the 
parties. But they would not come up; they wanted to see 
that couple married. So I went down, and found the 
squalidly wretched pair in company with a well-dressed 
laboring man; for he wore a fine black coat, silk vest, gold 
watch-chain, clean white shirt and cravat, polished calf-skin 
boots; and his wife was just as tidily dressed as anybody’s 
wife, and her face beamed with intelligence, and the way 
in which she clung to the arm of her husband, as she seemed 
to shrink from my sight, told that she was a loving as well 
as pretty wife. 

‘This couple,’ says the gentleman, ‘have come to be 
married.’ 

‘ Yes, I know it, but I have refused. Look at them; do 
they look like fit subjects for such a holy ordinance? God 
never intended those whom he created in his own image 
should live in matrimony like this man and woman. I 
cannot marry them,’ 

‘Cannot! Why not? You married us when we were 
worse off — more dirty — worse clothed, and more intoxica- 
ted.’ 

The woman shrunk back a little more out of sight. I 
saw she trembled violently, and put her clean cambric hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes. 

What could it mean? Married them when worse off? 
Who were they? 

‘Have you forgotten us?’ said the woman, taking my 
hand in hers, and dropping on her knees: ‘have you for- 
gotten drunken ‘Tom and Mag? We have never forgotten 
you, but pray for you every day?’ 

‘If you have forgotten them, you have not forgotten the 


two-penny marriage. No wonder you did not know us. I 
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told Matilda she need not be afraid or ashamed, if you did 
know her. But I knew you would not, How could you? 
We were in rags and dirt then. Look at us now. All your 
work, sir; all the blessing of that pledge and that marriage 
and that good advice you gave us. Look at this suit of 
clothes, and her dress, — all’ Matilda’s work, every stitch of 
it. Come and look at our house, as neat as she is; every 
thing in it to make a comfortable home; and O sir! there 
is a cradle in our bedroom. Five hundred dollars in bank, 
and I shall add as much more next week when I finish my 
job. So much for one year of sober life, and a faithful, 
honest, good wife. Now this man is as good a workman 
as Iam; only he is bound down with the galling fetters of 
drunkenness, and living with this woman just as I did. 
Now he thinks he can reform just as well as me; but he 
thinks he must take the pledge of the same man, and have 
his first effort sanctified with the same blessing; and, then 
with a good resolution and Matilda and me to watch over 
them, I do believe they will succeed,’ 

So they did. So may others by the same means. I 
married them; and as I shook hands with Mr. Elting at 
parting, he left two coins in my hand, with the simple re- 
mark that there was another two-penny marriage fee. I 
was in hopes that it might have been a couple of dollars this 
time; but I said nothing, and we parted with the mutual 
God bless you. When I went up stairs, I tossed the coins 
into my wife’s lap, with the remark, ‘ Two pennies again, 
my dear.’ 

‘Two pennies! Why, husband, they are eagles, — real 
golden eagles. What a deal of good they willdo! What 
blessings have followed that act!’ 

‘And will follow the present, if the pledge is faithfully 


kept. ‘Truly, this is a good result of a Two-penny Mar- 
riage. — Tribune. 


The best, sometimes, from virtue’s path recede ; 
But, if the intent be good, excuse the deed. 




































NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. II. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRISONS. 


Tere has been some inquiry of me relative to the differ- 
ence between English and American Prisons, and in this 
number I propose to make a few statements. The English 
system is generally what is called the separate system ; 
that is, the criminal is confined in his cell the whole time 
of his sentence. The idea is carried out in this country in 
the Penitentiary at Philadelphia. ‘The plan in England is 
carried to that extent, that even in the Chapel, the prisoners, 
while they can see the chaplain, cannot see each other; a 
partition wall being placed between each prisoner. There 
are religious services every day. The prisoners perform far 
less labor than in this country. In Cold Bath Fields 
Prison, I found 1200 prisoners; but there was scarcely any 
work performed. There were a number of the inmates 
placed on a treadwheel, but there was no labor that resulted 
in any thing. It was merely to keep the men in exercise. 
Then there is less done for discharged convicts in England. 
In the prison just alluded to, about fifty persons were dis- 
charged daily; but no friend stood ready to employ even 
one of them. There is also more difficulty in finding access 
to English prisons. On application to Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary, he gave me his signature. This was sufficient for 
every purpose. On arriving at Birmingham, I endeavored 
to enter the prison, but was told I must see several gentle- 
men before I could gain admittance. At first I did not 
show the signature of Sir George Grey ; but, finding I could 
not succeed, I produced that and also the name of Mr. 
Webster. ‘Oh!’ said the gentleman, ‘I guess that will 
answer: you Yankees have a very cool way of doing 
things.’ Another difference between England and this 
country is, that better Reports are furnished. There is 
no expense spared for this purpose. There is also in Eng- 
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land a Prison Inspector, who has charge of all the govern- 
ment prisons. He is a very important officer. Something 
of that kind should be done in this country. It has already 
been suggested, but the day is yet distant when such an 
officer will be appointed in America. 

Such are a few thoughts with regard to the English and 
American Prisons. At another time I hope to continue the 
comparison, and to give a more extended view of Prison 
Discipline in both countries. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE PRISONER. 


BY REV. J. G. ADAMS. 


We do not mean, in this title,a Christianity that includes 
in its idea of punishment any thing like vindictiveness or 
revenge on the part of God or man; but that which regards 
the divine government as paternal; which regards Christ 
as the friend of man, not to shield man from deserved pun- 
ishment, but rather to instruct, educate, empower, and direct 
him, that he shall make the most of his own capacities for 
moral good, and consequently for the best good of the com- 
munity. As believers in the Infinite Love of the Father, 
we are specially bound to look this great question of crime, 
and the treatment of those who commit it, fully in the face, 
that we may ‘judge righteous judgment’ in regard to our 
duty ; a judgment prompted and instructed by that gospel 
which comes not to crush, but to raise; not to destroy men, 
but to save them. No matter what others say, here is our 
duty. 

If we have been rightly baptized into the spirit of our 
Master’s dispensation, so much clearer than that of the 
world’s will be our vision, as we look and learn. What, 
then, is our Christian duty to the prisoner, the criminal? Let 
us answer. We should regard him as an accountable 
being ; should consider him as the possessor of a conscience, 
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to which he is amenable, as well as io his God and to 
human law. ‘To look upon him as an unfortunate man, 
merely, is not enough. Men who are not guilty are unfor- 
tunate. The criminal is unfortunate and guilty. If he is 
entitled to sympathy, so is he deserving of punishment. 
Our prisons should indeed be hospitals; but then this very 
idea supposes that all righteous means be employed to bring 
the criminal to a sense of his guilt, of the outrage he has 
committed on his fellow-men, and on the laws of his God. 
It signifies that the prescriptions will be according to the 
disease, and administered, not by weak and inefficient 
nurses, but by vigorous, noble-hearted, and well-instructed 
physicians. It is an ill-timed sympathy that would remove 
from the criminal that disgrace which he should be made 
to feel. It is a fiendish revenge that would inflict punish- 
ment for its own sake, and rather as an end than a means. 
Love should administer the law, —4 discriminating, judi- 
cious, Christian love; a love that would offer no apology 
for the crime, but that would seek the reformation of the 
offender, and hence his true good, by means of that severity 
which alone he can be made to feel. So do we read the 
government of God; so are we instructed in the nature of 
all just government, devised or administered by man. 

It is to be remembered, that multitudes of our worst 
transgressors are not made criminals according to law; are 
not brought to the punishment of the prison or the gallows. 
They escape both through family influence, deception, their 
money, or standing in society. Of these, however, we do 
not now so particularly speak. We are considering the 
case of the actual prisoner or discharged convict. He who 
enters the prison to meet the justice of the law should find 
this prison a place of rigid discipline, hard labor, and a 
coarse fare. Yet he should find, amid all these, means and 
agencies in operation to make him a better man, to give 
him a true sense of his guilt, and insure him, by calling out 
his own moral strength, a permanent reformation in cha- 
racter and life. Nothing short of this, it seems to us, will 
answer the Christian demand. Cruelty has too long 
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reigned in our prisons. Revolting instances of it might 
darken our pages here; but we will not give them. There 
is reason for thanksgiving that the light has shined into the 
midst of this darkness, and that in many of our prisons a 
better day has commenced. Most of those within the pri- 
son walls have had but little or no religious culture, and need 
only this blessing now, to clothe them in their right mind. 
Let them not be denied it in a land and day of Bibles, 
Christian ministers, and Sabbath schools, and printing 
presses. Although they suffer as criminals, let them be 
saved as men. 

Then, discharged convicts have a claim on the Christian 
community ; a claim too generally and habitually denied 
them. Ina majority of instances, these children of trans- 
gression are branded with a shame, as they come forth from 
their place of punishment, which causes them to be distrust- 
ed and despised, when they need every just encouragement 
to virtue which can be given. A Report from the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison once said, ‘ We believe that many a 
case of relapse occurs among discharged convicts, because 
they find no encouragement given to their first and honest 
endeavors to do well and earn an honest livelihood’ The 
true story of a convict, as related by Mrs. Child, is but one 
indication of this evil. She gives the substance of his narra 
tion to her: — 

‘My first offence was committed more in thoughtlessness, than 
with deliberate wickedness. But I felt that I was to blame, and 
was willing to bear the penalty like aman. In prison I formed 
the strongest resolutions to atone for my fault by a life of honest 
usefulness. When my time was out, 1 succeeded, after a good 
deal of difficulty, in obtaining employment. I did my best to 
gain the confidence of my employer, and succeeded. Every day 
I felt my manhood grow stronger. But at last a person came into 
the store, who eyed me keenly ; and I turned pale under his gaze. 
He told my employer that he had seen me among the convicts at 
Sing Sing, and | was sternly dismissed from his service. I went 
to Philadelphia to seek for any honest employment I could find; 
but a man who saw me there, told me, if I did not quit the city in 
twenty-four hours, he would expose me. I came back disheart- 
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ened to New York. I had*spent my last dollar. Christians 


would not give me a home: gamblers and thieves would! and 
here I am again on my way to Sing Sing.” 


There is something wrong and unchristian, to an aggra- 
vating degree, in a public opinion that would thus perpetually 
inflict a living death on the offender. Branded and outcast 
thus, how can he have the heart to reform? This hindrance 
should be taken from him. It has, in not a few instances, 
been removed ; and in these instances the most cheering 
results have been seen. Witness the following instance in 
the testimony of that excellent Quaker philanthropist, Isaac 
T. Hopper, late Agent of the Prison Association in New 
York. It is of a middle-aged woman, who had been fre- 
quently recommitted to prison. On one occasion she 
begged him to intercede for her, that she might go out of 
the prison. 


‘I am afraid thou wouldst come back again soon,’ said he. 

‘Very likely: I expect to be brought back soon,’ she answered 
with stolid indifference of manner.’ 

‘Then where will be the use of letting thee out ?’ 

‘I should like to go out. It would seem good to feel free a 
little while, in the open air and the sunshine.’ 

‘But if thee enjoys liberty so much, why dost thou allow thy- 
self to be brought back again ?’ 

‘How can I help it? When I go out of prison, nobody will 
employ me. No respectable people will let me come into their 
houses. I must go to such friends as I have. If they steal or 
commit other offences, I shall be taken up with them. Whether 
I am guilty or not, is of no consequence: nobody will believe me 
innocent. They will say, ‘‘ She is an old convict; send her back 
to prison. That is the best place for her.” Oh, yes, I expect to 
come back again soon. ‘There is no use of my trying to do 
better.’ 

Much affected by her tone of utter hopelessness, Friend Hopper 
said,—‘ But if I could obtain steady employment for thee, where 
thou wouldst be treated kindly, and be paid for thy services, 
wouldst thou really try to behave well ?’ 


Her countenance brightened, and she eagerly replied, ‘ Indeed 
I would.’ 
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The kind-hearted inspector usedhis influence to procure her 
dismissal, and provided a place for her, as head nurse in a hospital 
for the poor. She remained there more than seventeen years, and 
discharged the duties of her situation so faithfully, that she gained 
the respect and confidence of all who knew her.’ 


Other instances in point might be cited; facts which our 
philanthropists have gathered up, and which are worth all 
speculations or doubts, or wrong prejudices and conservat- 
isms, that might speak on the subject. Here is the plain, 
downright dealing of Christian mercy and love. And how 
true are the results to all the holy prophecies of the power 
of faith! In more senses than one do we learn that under 
genuine gospel ministrations the dead are raised up, and 
the captive set free. 

For all sin, then, let us cherish abhorrence; for all sinners, 
pity; not the pity of weakness, but of Christian justice and 
love. Let us remember that we are all sinners, and that 
they who are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. Let us understand, too, that we are to regard all 
men, however abandoned, as within the reach of salvation. 
Though the divine image in man be marred, it can be re- 
stored. So preached Christ; so should we preach and 
believe. ‘ All things are possible’ in this view. Let us re- 
member, too, that every one man has worth in God’s sight, 
and should have the same worth in ours. He has a family 
claim on us. If we must punish him severely for transgres- 
sion, be it so; but not so much for the sake of the punish- 
ment as for the man, and for the good of our great family 
to which he belongs. Let us all seek a clearer understand- 
ing of the full meaning of this Scripture, ‘I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.’ 


HOW TO LIVE. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by Aeart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most ; feels the noblest ; acts the best. 
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PRISON REFORMS. 
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A jo1nT committee of the last Legislature offered a 
Resolve authorizing the Executive to appoint a Commis- 
sioner to examine all the County Jails of this Common- 
wealth in reference to the utility of introducing work 
among the prisoners, and also to report upon the necessity 


of appointing Matrons to take charge of the female prison- 
ers. 
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As to the first proposition, there are various good reasons 
why prisoners should be permitted or be compelled to work, 
even though innocent of the crime alleged and before trial. 
A large number of men, women, and children, in every State, 
pursue a life of crime as a profession; as for instance burglars, 
thieves, highway robbers, pick pockets, watch-stuffers, pocket- 
book droppers, thimble riggers, common gamblers, coun- 
terfeiters, prostitutes, keepers of disorderly houses, &c. &c., 
all of whom follow crime as a matter of business; therefore, 
it is but justice to the State, that when they are detected 
and arrested for the commission of any of their professional 
acts, they should sustain themselves while in prison, as 
no man has a right to be a burthen to the State when he 
might, but for his enemies, be a benefit to it. Justice, there- 
fore, demands that he should bear all the penalties of the 
life he has chosen, and that he should not be supported 
while in jail, in ease and idleness, by honest tax-payers. 
The county jail expenses for the year 1852 was $31,641.84; 
income for prison labor, nothing ! 

The healthy physical and moral effect of labor upon the 
prisoner is another reason why it should be introduced. 
Under the present system, when a man is cast into prison, 
he has nothing to do but to keep his cell clean, eat, drink, 
and sleep; and hence he contracts idle habits, which are not 
sure to leave him when he re-enters the world, provided he 
be an honest man. ‘The minds of prisoners will have em- 
ployment, — they have free access to each other; if confined 


to the solitudes of their own cells, they have leisure to 
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mature fresh plans of revenge or vengeance upon the world 
with which they are at war, or revelling in unchaste ima- 
ginings, indulge in solitary vices, alike destructive to 
physical, mental, and moral health. 

Idleness is everywhere a fruitful source of crime, and in 
prisons crime is one of its direct and positive results; the 
State, therefore, as a matter of self-defence, should guard its 
own moral and pecuniary interests, by giving suitable em- 
ployment to the body and mind of those whom it imprisons. 
There is a pleasure in muscular exercise, and a longing 
desire to enjoy it, by almost every person shut up in a nar- 
row cell, which the proposed labor would gratify, and which, 
while it benefited the State, would be no less beneficial to 
the prisoner. 

Imprisoned debtors, too, would often rejoice in an oppor- 
tunity to earn enough to defray the expenses incurred in 
taking the Poor Debtor’s oath. 

In some well-regulated prisons, books are provided for the 
prisoners ; but their mutilated and defaced condition shows 
the estimate in which they are held. 

The prominent objections to this reform are these: The 
prisoner needs time to prepare for trial. Give him time — 
see that all his rights are protected. Let him have all the 
time necessary to conduct his correspondence, confer with 
his counsel, and to see his friends; but let him work the 
balance of the time, which will be sufficient to pay his 
board. 

It would not do to trust him with tools, lest he break out, 
or commit violence upon his keepers, is another objection ; 
and this objection might as well be urged against the intro- 
duction of work into houses of correction or State prisons. 
Let their work be performed under proper regulations, and 
no danger need be apprehended. Female prisoners could 
always be profitably employed within their own cells with- 
out difficulty or danger. 

As to the appointment of Matrons to take charge of 
female prisoners, no arguments are necessary to enforce its 
necessity or propriety: there are so many obvious reasons 
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why men should not have the care of imprisoned women, 
that we are greatly surprised to see that our Legislature is 
just now beginning to think it necessary to have the com- 
mon decencies of life observed within the prisons of the 
Commonwealth. — Boston Herald. 


A Scnoor Incrpent.—In the early years, I attended‘ the 
public school in Roxbury, Mass. Dr. Nathaniel Prentice was our 
respected teacher; but his patience, at times, would get nearly 
exhausted by the infractions of the school-rules by the scholars. 
On one occasion, in rather a wrathy way, he threatened to punish, 
with six blows of a very heavy ferule, the first boy detected in 
whispering, and appointed some as detectors. Shortly after, one 
of these detectors shouted, ‘ Master, John Zeigler is whispering.’ 
John was called up, and asked if it was a fact. (John, by the 
way, was a favorite, both of the teacher and his school-mates.) 
‘Yes,’ answered John, ‘ I was not aware what I was about. Iwas 
intent in working out a sum, and requested the one who sat next 
to reach me the arithmetic that contained the rule, which I wished 
to see.’ The Doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John 
he could not suffer him to escape the punishment, and continued : 
‘I wish I could avoid it; but I cannot without a forfeiture of my 
word, and the consequent loss of my authority. I will,’ conti- 
nued he, ‘leave it to any three scholays you may choose, to say 
whether or not I omit the punishment.’ John said he was agreed 
to that, and immediately called out G. S., T. D., and D. P. D. 
The Doctor told them to return a verdict, which they soon did, 
(after consultation,) as follows: ‘The master’s words must be 
kept inviolate — John must receive the threatened punishment of 
six blows of the ferule; but it must be inflicted on volunteer 
proxies; and we, the arbitrators, will share the punishment by 
receiving two blows each.’ John, who had listened to the verdict, 
stepped up to the Doctor, and with outstretched hand exclaimed, 
‘Master, here is my hand; they shan’t be struck a blow; I will 
receive the punishment.’ ‘The Doctor, under pretence of wiping 
his face, shielded his eyes, and, telling the boys to go to their 
seats, said he would think of it. I believe he did think of it to his 
dying day, but the punishment was never inflicted. — Cin. Times. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Isaac T'. Hopper. A True Life. By L. Marta Cuitp. 12mo, pp. 493. 
Boston: Jewett & Co.—The name of Isaac T. Hopper is for ever em- 
balmed in the heart of every true philanthropist. We have long looked 
for a sketch of his life, and we are glad that so difficult a task has been 
accomplished by one who knew him so well as Mrs. Child. The difficulty 
in preparing such a work is not the want of materials, but the abundance. 
The life of Isaac T. Hopper was filled up with incident, and it must be a 
skilful hand that could make the selection. We design to give in another 
number of our work a separate article, embodying our own views of the 
life of Friend Hopper. At present we merely give an anecdote or two :— 


NOT ASHAMED OF THE SHOP. 


One day, while he was visiting a wealthy family in Dublin, a note was handed to 
him, inviting him to dine the next day. When he read it aloud, his host remarked, 
‘Those people are very respectable, but not of the first circles. They belong to our 
church, but not exactly to our set. Their father was a mechanic.’ 

‘Well, I am a mechanic myself,’ said Isaac. ‘ Perhaps, if thou hadst known 
that fact, thou wouldst not have invited me?.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ exclaimed his host, ‘that a man of your information and ap- 
pearance can be a mechanic ?” 

‘I followed the business of a tailor for many years,’ rejoined his guest. ‘ Look 
at my hands! Dost thou not see marks of the shears? Some of the Mayors of 
Philadelphia have been tailors. When I lived there, I often walked the streets with 
the Chief Justice. It never occurred to me that it was any honor, and I don’t think 
it did to him.’ 


FRIEND HOPPER IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 


Upon one occasion, Friend Hopper went into the Court of Chancery in Dublin, and 
kept his hat on, according to Quaker custom. While he was listening to the plead- 
ing, he noticed that a person who sat near the Chancellor fixed his eyes upon him 
with a very stern expression. 1is attracted the attention of lawyers and specta- 
tors, who also began to look at him. Presently an officer tapped him on the should- 
er, and said, * Your hat, sir!’ 

‘What is the matter with my hat ?’ he inquired. 

‘Take it off,’ rejoined the officer. ‘You are in his Majesty’s Court of Chan- 
cery.’ 

‘That is an honor I reserve for his Majesty’s Master,’ he replied. ‘ Perhaps it 
is my shoes thou meanest ?’ . 

The officer seemed embarrassed, but said no more; and when the Friend had 
stayed as long as he felt inclined, he quietly withdrew. 


VISIT TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 


One day, when he was walking with a lawyer in Dublin, they passed the Lord 
Lieutenant’s castle. He expressed a wish to see the Council Chamber, but was in- 
formed that it was not open to strangers. ‘I have a mind to go and try,’ said he 
to his companion. ‘ Wilt thou go with me ?’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ he replied; and I would advise you not to go.’ 

He marched in, however, with his broad beaver on, and found the Lord Lieutenant 
surrounded by a number of gentlemen. ‘I am an American,’ said he. ‘I have 
heard a great deal about the Lord Lieutenant’s castle; and, if it will give no offence, 
T should like very much to see it.’ 

His lordship seemed surprised by this unceremonious introduction; but he smiled, 
and said to a servant, ‘Show this American whatever he wishes to see.’ 
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He was conducted into various apartments, where he saw pictures, statues, ancient 
armor, antique coin, and many other curious articles. At parting, the master of the 
mansion was extremely polite, and gave him much interesting information on a va- 
riety of topics. When he rejoined his companion, who had agreed to wait for him at 
some appointed place, he was met with the inquiry, ‘ Well, what luck?’ 

‘Oh! the best luck in the world,’ he replied. ‘I was treated with great polite- 
ness.” 

‘Well, certainly, Mr. Hopper, you are an extraordinary man,’ responded the 
lawyer. ‘I wouldn’t have ventured to try such an experiment.’ 


ON THE THRONE. 


When Friend Hopper visited the House of Lords, he asked the sergeant-at-arms if 
he might sit upon the throne. He replied, ‘No, sir. No one but his majesty sits 
there.’ 

‘Wherein does his majesty differ from other men?’ inquired he. ‘If his head 
were cut off, wouldn’t he die?’ 

‘Certainly he would,’ replied the officer. 

‘So would an American,’ rejoined Friend Hopper. As he spoke, he stepped up 
to the gilded railing that surrounded the throne, and tried to open the gate. The 
officer told him it was locked. ‘ Well, won’t the same key that locked it unlock it?’ 
inquired he. ‘Is this the key hanging here?’ 

Being informed that it was, he took it down and unlocked the gate. He removed 
the satin covering from the throne, carefully dusted the railing with his handker- 
chief, before he hung the satin over it, and then seated himself in the royal chair. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘do I look any thing like his majesty? ’ 

The man seemed embarrassed, but smiled as he answered, ‘ Why, sir, you certainly 
fill the throne very respectably.’ 

There were several noblemen in the room, who seemed to be extremely amused by 
these unusual proceedings. 


The Public and Domestic Life of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. 
By Perer Burke, Esq., of the Inner Temple and the Northern Circuit. 
— This is a finely printed duodecimo volume, of 315 pages, and is embel- 
lished with several illustrations. It is an English edition of the present 
year. ‘The American people are ingroduced to the name of Burke in 
their school-boy days, by the specimens of his glowing eloquence which 
abound in their speaking-books; and we are glad that so good an oppor- 
tunity is now afforded for a better acquaintance with his life and appre- 
ciation of his character and abilities. There is no other life of Burke, so 
far as we know, of a popular character, apd comprised within a book of 
reasonable limits ; and none at all, we believe, that can be obtained sepa- 
rate from Burke’s Works. The volume before us thus meets a real want 
of the public. The description of the death of Burke’s son Richard, by Dr. 
Laurence, in a letter to Mrs. Haviland, which is contained in pages 279 
and 280, is alone worth the price of the volume.’ Redding & Co. have 
this work for sale. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honorable Sir James Mackintosh. Edited 
by his son, Rosert James Mackintosn. From the second London edition. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co.— We wel- 
come this work as one of the most valuable in the English language. The 
letters of Mackintosh embrace the results of much careful study, and it is 
not strange that after twenty years his Life should be looked for with 
much interest. The labors of such men will always be remembered, at 
least by a few. It is true the first edition of his Life was published twenty 
years ago in London, but then it has been scarcely known to the American 
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reader. Little & Brown have done a good work in giving this reprint. 
Sir James Mackintosh was known to be opposed to Capital Punishment, 
and that after seven years’ experience in Bombay he published the result 
of his experiment. We shall give a more extended notice hereafter, and 
give to the reader the very words of Sir James Mackintosh. 


The Westminster Review — July, 1853. New York: Leonard Scott & 
Co., 79, Fulton-street. — This is a very valuable number, and we believe 
we cannot do better than to give a list of the contents: John Knox; Over 
Legislation ; Pedigree and Heraldry ; Sects and Secular Education ; Young 
Criminals; The Life of Moore; India and its Finance; Balzae and his 
Writings; The Turkish Empire ; Contemporary Literature of England ; 
Contemporary Literature of America; Contemporary Literature of Ger- 
many ; Contemporary Literature of France. The article on Young Crimi- 
nals will amply repay the reader in perusing. It reveals the terrible fact 
that in England there are somewhere about 28,000 committals a year, of 
which 13,000 are of young persons under 17 years of age. Great credit is 
given to good oid John Pounds. When he died at the advanced age of 
seventy-two, the poor children wept, and some fainted on hearing the news. 
Sheriff Watson, Lord Shaftesbury (better known as Lord Ashley), Mr. 
Ellis, Miss Carpenter, and other philanthropists, are highly commended 


as doing a work which the State with all its resources has never been able 
to accomplish. The reviewer finds the following children exposed to these 
evil influences: I. Orphans or children abandoned by their parents, who, 


being driven by necessity to small acts of dishonesty in order to obtain 
food, meet, either in prison or in the usual haunts of these houseless 
wanderers, others more advanced in crime, and are led by them into 
farther offences. II. Children of very destitute parents, who, being 
frequently without food, or wandering in the streets, fall in with bad 
companions, and are led into the same courses. IIL. Children of thieves 
and other depraved characters, who undergo a regular training in the arts 
of picking pockets, &c., and are punished by their parents if they do not 
bring home a sufficient booty each day. Of these classes, it is estimated, 
there are 150,000; that is, there are 150,000 children either criminals 
already, or in training to become so. To meet this state of things the 
State provides one model prison, at Parkhurst, that will hold about 650 
inmates. Such is the condition of things in England. The subject of 
Crime is now occupying almost universal attention, and we are right glad 
to find such stately Reviews as the Westminster even attempting to grap- 
ple with the subject, and we congratulate the American public that we 
have such publishers as Scott & Co. to give us a reprint of such a valuable 
Review. ‘They also publish the London, the Edinburgh, the North British 
Reviews, and Blackwood, all for $10 a year. 

The Ladies’ Repository. September. — This number contains its usual 
amount of literary and religious reading. The tone is high, and the 
articles are written with ability. ; 
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Henri; or, The Web and Warp of Life. By Wiiuiam G. Camprince. 
Boston : Abel Tompkins and B. B. Mussey & Co., 1853. pp. 432. — This 
work is of a high order, and contains some very thrilling passages, written 
in a good spirit. The author evidently had a strong love for his race, and 
an earnest desire to promote the great work of humanity. There are 
some fine hints for parents in the work. The narrative is well kept up, 
and the author has shown great tact throughout the work. Few authors 
have been more successful in this department of literature. In short, 
we most heartily commend the work to the public, and trust the author 


wiJl meet with that encouragement which his labors so eminently 
deserve. 


Happy Nights at Hazel Nook ; or Cottage Stories. By Warrier Farry. 
Boston : Dayton & Wentworth. — Miss Farley in this work has presented 
us with a collection of very choice stories for the young. ‘The season for 
the presentation of books will soon be at hand, and we bespeak for this 
work a large sale. The stories are well written and cleverly illustrated. 


Graham's Magazine. September. — This number opens with a delight- 


ful fancy portrait of ‘Annie.’ The letter-press is also handsomely illus- 
trated. ‘The Rhine and its Scenery,’ ‘The Pilgrims of the Great St. 
Bernard,’ and ‘ The Turks,’ are quite interesting papers. A great variety 
of reading is given in this number, and from some of our first writers. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. September. —The statistical and mer- 
eantile articles for this month are unusually full of valuable information. 
The first article is an able historical sketch of the ‘ Dominion of the 
Fisheries.’ It is from the pen of Dexter F. Parker, a Massachusetts 
mechanic. 

The Opal. September. — We receive monthly an unassuming periodi- 
cal bearing this name. It is edited by the patients of the State Lunatic 
Asylum, Utica, N. Y. Its contents are well written and instructive, and 
would reflect no discredit on many of our sanest writers. 

Putnam's Monthly. September. — This magazine opens with an inter- 
esting illustrated article on ‘New York Church Architecture,’ followed 
by a paper on the ‘ Curiosities of Puritan History,’ one on the ‘ Pacifie 
Railroad,’ others on the * Day Owls,’ ‘Our New President,’ ‘ London 
Knockings,’ ‘ Summer Diary of Mineva Tuttle,’ and ‘ The New Society.’ 
An interesting and entertaining number. Fetredge & Co_ have it. 

The Genius of the West. Cincinnati. October. —This is the first 
number of a new candidate for public favor. It is intended to be 
sustained by western talent. We are much pleased with the able edito- 
rial and contributed articles. There is a vigor and freshness in the 
literature of the West that is peculiarly gratifying, and this magazine 
promises to become a popular exponent of it. Among its contributions 


we notice articles from Alice Cary, Coates Kinney, and other well-known 
writers. 
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Litiell’s Living Age.—This useful and popular serial is one of the 
most pleasing visitants we receive. Each number contains a capital 
digest of the European periodicals. 

Gleason’s Pictorial. — This finely illustrated sheet is, we understand, 
steadily increasing in popular favor. An attractive feature has lately 
been introduced, — that of giving portraits of the Boston clergy, and their 
churches. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amos Piissury, Albany. — We are under great obligations to this 
warm-hearted friend. His favors have been received, and we shall use 
them at our earliest opportunity. 

D. K. Lez, Williamsburg, N. Y.—Our next number will contain an 
able paper from this gentleman on the labors of Hon. Wm. H. Seward in 
Prison Reform. We bespeak for it an extended perusal. 

E. L. Capron, Worcester. — Our friend has our thanks for his exer- 
tions in our behalf. 

Rev. J. G. Apams, Worcester. — We feel much indebted to this gen- 
tleman for his fine article in this number. 


Wavucu’s Panorama or Iraty.—We visited this beautiful work of art a 
few evenings since, and hope that many of our readers have availed them- 
selves of the privilege. Rarely have we been more pleased with a similar 


exhibition. The painting is admirable, the description good, and the 
scenes portrayed are the most interesting and pleasing in the world. 
Every one has read and studied this classic land, and every one should see 
this enchanting mirror. 


DONATIONS. 


Joseph Pratt, Worcester, Mass. . . $5.00 , Mr. Bush, Newport, R. I. 
George Hoyt, 99 9 .- — Rev. Mr. Brooks, ,, 
Lewis Smith, am me —a es David Dana, Lowell 
Col. Stratton, England . . 5.00 Hapgood Wright, ,, oo 
Joseph Metcalf, Diamond Hill, R. I. . 8.00 Charles F. Eaton, Boston P 
Dr. J. M. Aldrich, Fall River, Mass. . 0.50 Mrs. Wm. Ladd, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Mrs. Harris, 99 aa Mrs. E. W. Haven, 
William ¢ hase, o - - 1 James Nowell, 
George B. Perry, Dighton o - = «hae Asa Hutchings, 
Warren Lincoln, Raynham .. . . 1.00 Charles Hussey, 


RECEIPTS SINCE AUGUST 1. 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle, Westminster $2.00 | D. J. Bishop, Washington, D.C. 
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Alonzo Smith, Manchester, N. H. . . 2.00 Rufus Dawes, io 
Rev. IT. G. Farnsworth, Waltham, Ms. 3.00 Robert Long, a ” ° 
Caleb Thayer, Millville, Mass. . . . 1.00 John E. Holland, _,, 9 
A. Mary Gale, Woonsocket, R.[L. . . 2.00 John ©. Wilson, . 
George Knight, 2d, Marblehead, Mass. 2.00 Dr. J. W. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. <_—% 
A. A. Averill, Stoneham ... . . 0.50 Dr. H.S Patterson, ,, ° 
Aaron Cass, West Roxbury. . . . . 2.00 David Y. Tucker, Annis pam Mass. 
Martha M. Cutter, Danvers ... . 1.00 Harvey Rice, Concord, wird 

C. F. Eaton, Boston ... . + « 4,00 Nathaniel White, ,, 

A. Clapp, = i ta ee - 4.00 | Rufus Harrington, E. Brookfield, Mass. 
Ira O. Burnham, Essex . . - . 2.00 | John Gage, Waukegan, I... . 
John M. Thayer, Hinsdale, N. a. 3.00 | E. T. Burnham, Danvers, Mass. 
Hon. T. l’'urrington, Washington, D. C. 4.00 Moses E. Knox, Medford 





